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transcendent supernaturalism, yet it is surely true that ' naturalism, ' in 
anything like the Democritean sense, is the very antithesis of Spinozism. 
After so many critical remarks, it is right that I should add that I 
regard Professor Fullerton's study of Spinoza as an exceedingly able 
and important piece of work. The discussions are unusually clear, 
and the point of view always fresh and interesting. Though the in- 
terpretation of Spinoza is very different from that to which my own 
studies have led me, and though I regard the total neglect of the Spi- 
noza literature as a serious defect, I have read the work with great in- 
terest and profit, and can testify heartily to its real importance. 

J. E. Creighton. 

History of Modern Philosophy in France. By Lucien Levy- 
Bruhl. Maitre de conferences in the Sorbonne, Professor in the 
Ecole libre des sciences politiques. Translated by Miss G. Cob- 
lence. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co.; London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1899. — pp. x, 500. 
This book can scarcely be described as a systematic history of French 
philosophy ; it is rather a collection of essays, more or less popular, on 
the different French philosophers. A certain unity is imparted to the 
work by the author's evident desire to trace the development and in- 
fluence of the positivistic spirit from the time of Descartes to the 
present day. This in a large measure accounts for the lack of propor- 
tion which is observable in more places than one. The book, however, 
is well written, and is valuable as an effort to give a continuous account 
of French philosophy during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries. The fact that it comes from the pen of a Frenchman 
lends it a special interest and value, for we have been too much accus- 
tomed of late to view the history of philosophy from the German stand- 
point. 

The first four chapters are devoted to Descartes, Malebranche, Pas- 
cal, Bayle, and Fontenelle. A clear and concise account is given of 
Descartes' s method, its implications and influence. Malebranche is 
treated at length as a philosopher whose historical importance has been 
overlooked. His doctrine of 'occasional causes' "completed the 
Cartesian revolution and consummated the defeat of scholastic physics. ' ' 
It replaces " the confused scholastic notion of ' cause ' by the clear sci- 
entific notion of ' law. ' His criticism of the common notion of cause 
is a masterly one. Not even Hume excels him in showing that the 
connection of cause and effect escapes us precisely where we think we 
lay hold of it, and therefore that it is not a notion due to experience ' ' 
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(pp. 66, 67). "He paved the way for Berkeley, Hume, and Kant. 
But aside from the fact that these philosophers owe to him many of 
their leading ideas, Malebranche still has the merit, rare in all coun- 
tries and unique in France, of having built up a religious philosophy 
which is not merely a philosophy inspired of religion " (p. 76), Pas- 
cal is dealt with, not as a professional philosopher, but as one who ex- 
ercised a deep influence on French thought in general. Bayle and 
Fontenelle receive recognition as precursors of the 18th century. In 
this connection the author shows a sharp contrast between the 17 th 
century and the 18th. " In the seventeenth century speculative rea- 
son, having finally freed itself from scholasticism and the authority of 
the ancients, declared its absolute independence, and made the freest 
use of it. It attempted a rational interpretation of the universe by 
intimately uniting metaphysics and physics, and endeavored to realize 
the ideal of an intuitive and deductive science, which should be to the 
totality of natural phenomena what mathematics is to numbers and 
figures. In religion it was independent in fact but respectful in form. 
Political and social problems, at least in France, it carefully abstained 
from entering upon." " The eighteenth century presents a very dif- 
ferent aspect. It is here difficult to discover what the prevailing philos- 
ophy really is, for the precise reason that philosophy is everywhere — in 
tragedies, novels, history, political economy. Every one is more or 
less of a philosopher. Yet no one makes the least original effort to 
conceive the unity of the whole world of phenomena. ... At the 
same time the attitude of philosophers toward religion has totally 
changed. The majority, instead of seeking a peaceful compromise 
with revealed religion, assail it openly, many of them going so far as 
to attack natural religion, while they nearly all proclaim morals to be 
independent of religious dogma. Political, social, and pedagogical 
problems become the chief objects of study with philosophers" (pp. 
107-108). Yet it is the Cartesian spirit which was at work in the 
eighteenth century. The principles of Descartes are responsible for 
the characteristics of the thought of this period ; for it was inevitable 
that ' the philosophy of clear ideas ' should be applied to political and 
social questions. 

Of the eighteenth century writers, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Con- 
dillac, and Rousseau receive most attention. Montesquieu's aim is 
"to study, as a philosopher and in a strictly methodical way, that 
body of realities which was afterwards to become the subject of social 
science or sociology." Voltaire was the "representative man" of 
the period, Rousseau the most influential writer, Condillac the phil- 
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osopher par excellence who systematized the philosophical ideas which 
prevailed in the latter half of the century. The seven chapters de- 
voted to this period constitute the least satisfactory part of the work. 
The treatment of Diderot seems particularly inedequate and perfunc- 
tory. 

The remainder of the book is occupied with the history of nine- 
teenth century spiritualism and positivism, and with a summary of the 
general development of modern French philosophy. Maine de 
Biran, Cousin, Comte, Taine, and Renan are discussed in detail, while 
Ravaisson and Renouvier are dismissed more briefly. In view of his 
intrinsic importance and historical significance, Maine de Biran is 
treated with scant ceremony. On the other hand, the statement of 
the Comtean philosophy is admirable, and forms the best chapter of the 
book. Next to this in interest, perhaps, comes the concluding chap- 
ter, containing a survey of the general characteristics of modern French 
thought. Here the author emphasizes the close relation between the 
mathematical and the philosophical spirit in France. While English 
philosophers have been trained in the most diverse studies, and while 
some of the greatest German thinkers began by studying divinity, " in 
France it was mathematics that was first studied by many a great philos- 
opher — for instance, in the seventeenth century, Descartes, the inventor 
of analytical geometry ; Pascal, a geometrician and a physicist ; Male- 
branche, a member of the Academy of Sciences ; in the eighteenth, 
Fontanelle, D'Alembert, and Condorcet ; in the nineteenth, Auguste 
Comte, Renouvier, and Cournot. ' ' With this mathematical bias, French 
philosophy took it for granted "that among the various ways of rep- 
resenting reality there is one which is adequate and recognizable on ac- 
count of its clearness and its sufficient ' evidence. ' In this perfectly 
intelligible representation we have truth at its source, and though 
henceforth experience is still useful for the confirmation of our con- 
clusions it is no longer necessary for the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge. When in possession of the principles we can deduce the 
consequences, as is done in mathematics. Thus Descartes undertook 
to construct the physical universe if only he were given extension and 
the laws of motion ; thus Condillac undertook to construct the phe- 
nomena and the faculties of the soul, if only he were given sensation ; 
and thus also did Rousseau construct society, and Auguste Comte the 
positive religion" (p. 470). Now, to discover principles as well as to 
build upon those principles, method is necessary ; hence the great im- 
portance attached to method by nearly all French philosophers. 
' ' Such a Philosophy, the constant ambition of which is deduction, 
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may comprise among its devotees many men who are empiricists in 
method, but few who are empiricists in temperament. Compare in 
this respect Locke and Condillac — the one vigilant in following up 
all the devious ways along which the observation of facts leads him, 
the other concerned above all else to find ' the primitive fact ' from 
which may be inferred all others" (p. 476)- 

In short there has been in French philosophy for three centuries a 
singular persistence of the Cartesian spirit, which is probably due to the 
fact that Descartes expressed in his doctrines the essential features of 
the French genius. This spirit was wonderfully well adapted to the 
test of criticism incumbent on modern philosophy, the main object of 
which was to separate scientific or philosophical speculation from the- 
ology, and to overthrow the entire body of institutions based on his- 
torical tradition, in order to establish in their place a better system. 
" To this work French Philosophy was peculiarly adapted by reason of 
its rational, universal, and humane character, and of its insistence 
upon logical clearness." Such, at least, is M. Levy-Bruhl's estimate 
of the nature and function of modern French Philosophy. 

David Irons. 



The Six Systems -of Indian Philosophy. By the Right Hon. 

F. Max MOller. New York, Longmans, Green and Co. ; London 

and Bombay, 1899. — pp. xxxi, 618. 

This is perhaps the most comprehensive work on Indian philosophy 
that has appeared since the days of Colebrooke. The last two decades 
have seen much good work done in particular departments of Indian 
philosophy, especially by Deussen, Max Miiller, Garbe, Thibaut, and 
Gough. The aim of Professor Max Miiller in the work before us is " to 
give a more comprehensive account of the philosophical activity of the 
Indian nation from the earliest times, and to show how intimately not 
only their religion, but their philosophy also was connected with the na- 
tional character of the inhabitants of India. ' ' The work is somewhat 
sketchy and piecemeal, since much of the material was furnished from 
the author's notebooks. Indeed, we are told that the book "pro- 
fesses to be no more than a description of some of the salient points 
of each of the six recognized systems of Indian philosophy. ' ' There 
is no attempt to trace genetically the history of Indian philosophy, 
nor does the work claim to be a complete account. 

The introductory chapter gives an interesting picture of the intel- 
lectual life of ancient India. Various witnesses are called, the 



